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ceasing on death of parent. 
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REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Chief Office : Oxford Street, Manchester. 


Incorporated in England 1864. 





Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 3\st December, 1928. 





Reversionary Bonus of £2 4s. Od. per cent. again declared on all Ordinary Branch participating 
Policies. 


Total Income for year, £10,310,975, being an increase of £680,711 over the previous year. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £42,866,260, being an increase of £3,589,632 during the year. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £3,868,535. The Company has paid £56,977,564 in claims since 
its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 3lst, 1928, amounted to £60,501,567 in the Ordinary Branch 
and £82,568,469 in the Industrial Branch. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £3,702,435, being an increase of £257,336 over the 
previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £4,632,782, being an increase of £251,365. 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 
J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, 


Chairman. 
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CHEAPER LIFE ASSURANCE 


O accustomed have we become to the universal rise 

in prices since the war that it must come as a surprise 

to many people to learn that there is an essential 
commodity which to-day is much cheaper than it was 
fifteen years ago. That this should be so is sufficiently 
remarkable in itself. But it is still more remarkable that 
the phenomenon has excited so little comment, The 
explanation is partly to be found in the fact that the people 
of these islands are still rather apathetic towards life assur- 
ance, and a reduction in its price does not receive the atten- 
tion that is paid to a fall, say, in the price of motor-cars 
or wireless receivers. 

Fortunately for large numbers of dependent persons, 
life assurance is being taken in much larger quantities at 
the present time than ever before. The Board of Trade 
Returns show that the total ordinary new business trans- 
acted by the life offices was in amount on the average 
two and a quarter times greater in the four years 1924-27 
than in the four years ended 1913. In the latest year for 
which the figures are published (1927) the total exceeded 
the amount for the boom year (1920), and is thus the 
largest amount ever recorded. 

This increasing interest in life assurance is a sign of 
health in our social life, and if it continues to expand it 
must have a markedly good effect on the standard of living 
of future generations. The substantial reductions in 
premiums which have recently been made cannot fail to 
give an impetus to the gradually awakening public appre- 
ciation of the immense advantages of life assurance which 
should be recognized as a powerful social scheme for the 
protection of helpless women and children. 

That a reduction in the cost of life assurance was 
possible has long been evident from the very high rates of 
bonus which the life assurance companies have declared in 
the past few years. The ‘‘ with-profit ”’ life policy, to 
which bonuses are added, was invented many years ago in 
order to solve the problem of the disposal of excess earn- 
ings by the companies, which by the very nature of their 
contracts were bound to fix their premiums very much on 
the safe side. With the lapse of time, however, the margin 
which was reasonable seventy or eighty years ago has 
become quite excessive. Not only has the average duration 
of lifetime increased considerably, but a long experience of 
the business has reduced the risk of error in three im- 
portant directions : (1) The selection of lives to be assured, 
(2) the economical management of the business, and (3) the 
investment of the funds—the main sources of profit. When 
it is considered that ** bonuses ”’ represent merely a return 
of some of the excess and that the bigger the bonus the 
bigger the error made in assessing the premiums, it is 
surprising that an earlier halt has not been called to the 
rather ridiculous procedure of collecting an unnecessary 


amount from the policyholder in order to return a substan- 
tial part of it as a bonus. Big bonuses, of course, ensure 
that the policyholder who lives a long time gets back a 
fair share of the excess charged, but the heirs of the policy- 
holder who -dies prematurely do not get a square deal, for 
they receive a much smaller capital sum than the premiums 
paid would buy on a closer valuation of the risk. 

As it is obviously impossible for a life office to estimate 
its liability so accurately that it can calculate the exact 
premium required to cover the risk, some margin is essen- 
tial. But soaring bonuses clearly indicate that its amount 
can and ought to be reduced considerably, so that for a 
given expenditure of premium the policyholder may enjoy 
a much larger principal sum assured. 

There are at present only three life offices which have 
reduced their ‘‘ with-profit *’ premiums, and it is interest- 
ing to note that all three are mutual offices. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that a mutual life office is one which has 
no shareholders and in which the whole of the surplus 
profits belong to the with-profit policyholders. 


THe StanpaRD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

The ‘* Standard *” was the first office to announce 
reduced premiums for with-profit policies. The scheme is 
described as ‘* The Annual Cash Bonus Plan.” An 
examination of the rates of premium shows that they are 
on a scale comparable with those usually charged for 
policies which do not share in profits at all. 

The extent of the reductions which have been made is 
shown in the following tables, which also gives the Com- 
pany’s non-profit rates. All the premiums quoted are 
those for a whole-life assurance of £1,000. 


Age next With Profit Assurance. 

birthday New Cash Non-profit 

at entry. Full Profits. 3onus Plan. Reduction. Assurance. 
25 ~~ «2 68 £15 12 6 £5 14 2 £14 8 4 
30 ne 2% 4 2 18 0 0 642 16 12 6 
35 es 2716 8 21 2 6 614 2 1913 4 
40 a Ss 4 25 0 0 73 4 23 8 4 
45 cs 37 18 4 30 4 2 714 2 28 10 10 
50 45 010 36 16 8 8 4 2 35 0 0 


Although it is not definitely stated in the Company’s 
prospectus, it seems clear that the bonuses to be declared 
on the new policies will bear a definite relation to those 
declared for the existing full profit policies. For the new 
policies the bonus will be in the form of cash, and the share 
for each policy will be allotted at the end of the first policy 
year, i.€., upon payment of the second year’s premium, and 
so on throughout the period of assurance. Normally the 
cash bonus will be applied to reduce the premium for the 
ensuing year, so that the initial premium alone will be paid 
in full. The policyholder, however, may elect, in lieu of 
using the bonus to reduce premiums, to take the bonus in 
one of the following forms, provided the option be exer- 
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cised within thirty days of the end of the current policy 
year : 

(1) An addition to the sum assured. The additional 

sum assured will not rank for future bonuses; or 

(2) A single cash payment; or 

(3) The reduction of all future premiums; or 

(4) Left to accumulate to the credit of the policy at 

such rate of interest as the Company may declare. 
The accumulated amount of bonus and interest 
may be drawn in cash at any time or will be 
payable when the policy becomes a claim. 

The following illustration shows the estimated results 
for the first twenty years of a whole-life policy for £1,000 
on the assumption that the Company’s present rate of 
reversionary bonus is maintained :— 

; Age next birthday at entry. 
35 45 


9 
~J 


00 
Annual 


Annual Annual 
Premium. Premium. Premium. 
£15 12 6 £91 2 6 £30 4 2 
Cash bonus payable at end of year (see above 
Ye 
l £114 0 £2 6 O £2 4 0 
5 > 6 O 3 10 4 2 0 
10 = = © 40 0 5 5 O 
15 410 Ss 3 ¢ 69 0 
20 5 0 0 6 5 0 714 O 
Total estimated cash 
bonuses in 20 vears 65 5 O 83 11 0 10s 2 0 
2) Annual Premiums 
paid 312 10 O 422 10 0 604 3 4 
Net Amount paid 247 «65 «(0 338 19 0 496 1 4 
Guaranteed Surrende! 
Value 243 0 0 317 0 0 389 0 0 


A businesslike feature of the Company’s policy is that 
surrender, loan, and paid-up policy values are guaranteed 
and endorsed on the policy. 


NationaL Mutua. Lire ASsuRANCE SOCIETY. 

This Society inaugurated a new series of low-premium 
with-profit policies at the beginning of the present year, 
which is the hundredth year of the Society’s activities. 
Unlike the ‘* Standard’? scheme, the bonuses on the 
‘‘ National Mutual ’? new policies will not be related in 
any way to the bonuses declared for the old series policies. 
‘«‘ Bonuses . . . in accordance with what the series is able 
to earn ” is the statement which was made in announcing 
the new departure at the recent annual meeting. For the 
present year the bonus has been guaranteed at the rate of 
15s. per cent. compound, which is probably on the safe 
side. 

The following table, which the 
premiums for a whole-life assurance of £1,000, shows the 
extent of the reductions, and compares the new reduced 
with-profit premiums with the Society’s ordinary non-profit 


quotes annual 


rates :— 

Age next With Profit Assurance. 

birthday New Non-profit 

at entry. Full Profits. Series Plan. Reduction. Assurance. 
25 £2113 4 £17 2 6 £4 10 10 £15 9 2 
30) 24 3 4 19 7 6 4 15 10 17 10 0 
35 2209 2 22 510 & 3&4 20 18 
40 31 15 10 26 0 0 5 15 10 23 10 10 
45 37 9 2 30 17 6 611 8 28 0 10 
50 4415 0 a 7 10 10 34 010 


An important effect of these reductions is that the 
annual premiums required under the old series whole-life 
table will provide a much larger sum assured from the 
outset. The young man of twenty, for example, will obtain 
an additional £309 per £1,000, while the man who enters 
as late as sixty will get as much as £200 added to a £1,000 
policy—for the same outlay as before. This additional 
sum assured—which is, in effect, an immediate guaranteed 
and substantial bonus—should be most attractive to the 
men whose circumstances demand that they should secure 
the maximum amount of protection in return for the pro- 
portion of income set aside for the purpose and who do not 
want to sacrifice their right to share in profits by effecting 
non-profit policies. 
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The ** National Mutual ” has for many years made an 
annual valuation of its assets and liabilities, and since 1928 
bonuses have been distributed every year. This plan will 
be continued for the new policies, and the entirely novel 
feature of a special quinquennial bonus, in addition to the 
ordinary annual bonus, has been introduced. The Society’s 
prospectus states: ‘* This normal bonus... will be 
augmented by a special bonus every five years, reckoning 
from January Ist, 1929, provided that the profits earned 
warrant the addition.’”? The ‘* National Mutual ” has not 
only brought its premiums into closer touch with modern 
conditions, but it has succeeded in retaining for the new 
policyholders much of the thrill which has always been 
associated with the bonus declarations in the past. 

A valuable feature of this new type of with-profit 
policy is that the surrender values of the sums assured are 
guaranteed, and tables of these values and the values of 
each £10 reversionary bonus are endorsed on the policy. 
The policies attain a surrender value after the payment of 
only two years’ premiums instead of the more usual three 
years. 

ScoTTIsH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

The “Scottish Provident ’? whole-life with-profit 
assurance scheme is unique. It has for its object life assur- 
ance at a very low rate of premium plus the right to share 
ultimately in any surplus which may arise. Under this 
** distinctive *’ system the surplus is reserved exclusively 
for those policyholders who survive the period at which 
their premiums, if accumulated at 4 per cent. compound 
interest, would amount to the sums for which they are 
assured. The premiums for this type of assurance have 
always been very low, lower, in fact, than the premiums 
charged by many offices for similar policies without the 
right to share in profits at all. Even these very low 
premiums were still further reduced in October last by 
amounts varying from 17 per cent. at age twenty to 
8 per cent. at age sixty. As the Institution does not publish 
whole-life non-profit premiums, it is not possible to give 
a precisely similar table to those shown above for the other 
two offices. In the following table are given the old and 
new rates of premium for a “‘ distinctive ’’ whole-life assur- 
ance of £1,000, together with the average annual premiums 
charged by the ‘* Standard ”’ and the ** National Mutual ”’ 
for a whole-life non-profit assurance :— 


Non-profit 
assurance—average 


Age next With Profit Assurance. rates of the 
birthday Standard and 
atentry. Old Rates. New Rates. Reduction. National Mutual. 

25 £18 14 2 £15 16 8 £217 6 £1418 9 

30 3 4 18 5 10 217 6 a ag 

35 2% 5 0 a me 2 15 10 19 17 6 

40) 28 5 0 25 10 O 21 0 am oF 

45 a “em Ss 30 15 10 3 5% 28 5 10 

50 4111 8 37 12 6 319 2 3410 5 


It is stated in a leaflet dealing with the new policies 
published by the ‘‘ Scottish Provident ” that it is impos- 
sible to foretell what the future bonuses will be, but it is 
indicated that they must be assumed to be smaller than 
those paid on policies which carry higher premiums. It is 
important to notice that when whole-life policies share in 
bonus for the first time (i.e., when the premiums improved 
at 4 per cent. compound interest equal the sum assured) 
it is the custom of the Institution to allot bonuses for the 
full period of the policy’s duration (less the war years 
1914-1918). For example, at the last distribution of bonus 
made at the end of 1928 a whole-life policy of £1,000, 
effected at age thirty-five next birthday in 1903 which 
shared for the first time, received an addition to the sum 
assured of about £330. 

Naturally, as a result of the reductions which have 
been made in the premiums the periods of deferment before 
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a policy shares in bonuses have automatically increased. 
Under the old and new tables the periods of deferment are 
approximately :— 


Age next 

birthday Period of deferment. 

at entry. Old Table. New Table. 
25 ' 29 years 32 years 
30 27 29 
35 el cos ssi aa 27 
40) ig " te en 24 
45 o “if as ye ws 21 
50 “te a aoe 17 $e 18 
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It is almost inevitable that the ‘* cheaper life assur- 
ance ’” movement will gain momentum, and that the 
example of the pioneer offices, whose schemes have been 
referred to above, will be followed by many others during 
the ensuing few years. In the meantime, the man who 
contemplates life assurance for himself and who is 
impressed by the arguments against the existing with- 
profit premiums has three attractive and varied plans from 
which to make a selection to meet the special needs of his 
family. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
By A. B. CULLEY, FLA. 


LTHOUGH it ‘s more than ten years since vigorous 

steps were taken to introduce Group Life Insurance 

to British employers, the scheme has not yet quite 
arrived.’? It is very far from being established as an 
integral part of the social aud industrial life of this country, 
but employers of influence and standing in a large number 
of industries have been attracted by it, and, having regard 
to the slump in trade, the number of lapsed cases have 
been comparatively few. After all allowances have been 
made for the disparity of conditions here and in the United 
States and the relative impoverishment of our employers— 
plus the contributions for health and unemployment insur- 
ance compulsory here and non-existent overseas—there is 
still something of a challenge to the reader of these notes 
in the eighteen-year record of American Group Insurance 
to show cause why he should not heartily desire to see the 
same progress made. For if the extension of life insurance 
is of great value to the community, it has been proved 
that there is sufficient virtue in the scheme to spread more 
life insurance cover over the working population in fifteen 
years than can be accomplished in three generations by the 
slow-moving method of individual contracts. 

* * * 


66 


Let us form a mental picture of a large industrial group 
of 1,000 factory employees, at work on Monday, July Ist 
of this year, for whom a policy with an initial age limit of 
twenty-one has been arranged. At 12 o’clock noon the 
cover will come into automatic operation on these lives, 
without medical examination or individual inquiries. Old 
and young mingle together. There will be changes during 
the year; some will leave for various reasons, seeking 
employment elsewhere, leaving their places to be filled by 
automatically insured successors. Whilst all are sufficiently 
healthy to be at work at the outset, some will have become 
permanently disabled before the first policy anniversary, 
and will have received the payments provided for in that 
contingency. Some will be away on account of ill-health, 
and will either be still covered under the conditions of the 
policy or should have been transferred to permanent insur- 
ance under an option providing for this. Ten—perhaps 
more, perhaps less—will have died, and the group insurance 
benefit of £100 will form on the average 70 per cent. of 
all that will be left behind for widows and dependent 


children. 
* * * 


Group Life Insurance sprang into being in New York 
in 1911, with the issue of a contract similar to the fore- 
going, insuring a large group of 4,000 employees. It spread 
very rapidly, but nobody over here seems to have seen 
any possibilities in it, or even to have heard of the scheme 
before the outbreak of the Great War, and our hands were 
so full for the next four years that it is to our credit that 
three progressive companies commenced to write the busi- 
ness before the end of 1918. The three pioneer offices were 


the Atlas, the London Guarantee, and the Eagle Star—the 
last-named being the first office to issue a prospectus. The 
life offices were too busy overtaking ordinary life business 
records for the next few years to find time for new develop- 
ments, and then the slump arrived to justify indefinite 
deferment. Meanwhile, the three offices did an increasing 
volume of business, thanks to the disinterested recom- 
mendation of, and to, philanthropic employers, until the 
late Lord Leverhulme decided to take a hand in its 
development with a contract covering his 10,000 Port Sun- 
light employees for graded sums assured. Since then other 
life offices have decided to operate the scheme, and in 
recent months, under the auspices of the Life Offices Asso- 
ciation, the majority of our life companies entered into an 
agreement as to the general principles on which the business 
is to be conducted, drafted a standard policy and drew up 
a minimum scale of premiums for general adoption. 
* * * 

The leading event of 1928 was the entrance of the 
Metropolitan of New York as an active competitor, and 
the abandonment by that company of the simple group 
life insurance proposition in favour of a group benefit com- 
bination, the main feature of which is the provision of 
contributory group pensions, a method of providing pen- 
sions which is as new to America as it is to Great Britain. 
It is, of course, a fact that an employer is more interested 
in a comprehensive scheme of this character than in one 
that comprises a death benefit only, but the margin avail- 
able out of profits in these times, even in the most favoured 
of sheltered industries, is insufficient to warrant the expec- 
tation of a large number of the population being brought 
into benefit, whereas the field for the group life insurance 
canvasser covers all groups of employees outside the chief 
industries of the distressed areas. It is unfortunate that, 
just when the chief officers of our life companies were 
bending their energies to the great task of spreading life 
insurance cover over the working population, these energies 
should be diverted to the development of banking depart- 
ments to take annual payments from the comparatively 
small number of employers who are able to accumulate the 
large sums required to finance pensions at maturity 
(roughly speaking, £1,000 for each pension of £100 at age 
sixty-five) and whose employees have the happy prospect 
of continuous employment until they reach the pension age. 

* * * 

The slogan appropriate to Group Pension schemes is 
** Let Posterity take care of itself.”” The idea is to pay 
this year the cost of an agreed pension unit in respect of 
this year’s service; next year’s unit cost to be provided out 
of next year’s revenue, and so on. The individual employee 
gets older and his pension cost increases each year, but 
younger men are taken on as the business expands, and 
this prevents the average cost from mounting up too 
rapidly. The same principle is reflected in the case of 
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Group Life Insurance, especially when a benefit sum insured 
of one year’s earnings is allowed to continue after 
retirement from work. But the potential burden of group 
pensions is disproportionately greater. In forty years’ time 
the ‘* burden on posterity ’? may provide an unpleasant 
shock to the grandson of the present employer. He will 
be inclined to liken his progenitor to the pedestrian who 
set out on a forty-mile walk in a strange country and who 
got on famously for half the distance on level ground, then 
encountered a gradient of one in four for fifteen miles, and 
at the finish had to climb a formidable mountain. 


* * * 


If the claim of group insurance to the advocacy of the 
disinterested has not been made out, I should like to state 
a case and put a question. Suppose that I am a profes- 
sional man with considerable influence over a few employers 
in my particular circle and one of them informs me that 
he has almost decided to effect a group life policy for his 
men. Without any hesitation whatever I enjoin him to 
dismiss the idea from his mind. He thanks me for not 
wasting time over explanations and goes out to act on my 
advice. Shortly afterwards employer No. 2 steps in with 
an announcement that he has decided to put a pension 
scheme into operation if the idea has my approval. I give 
him the same advice—‘* Don’t ’’—and also thanking me 
for coming to the point so quickly he departs to cancel his 
arrangements. This is, of course, very extraordinary 
advice, but the question is, ** In which of these two cases 
have I done the more harm? ” 

7 _ * 

The answer is that undoubtedly greater mischief has 
been done by the discouragement of the group insurance 
than is the case with the pension scheme. In the latter 
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there are whose great wish is to be able to retire from business. They have reached the age of 65, 
but have only been able to save two or perhaps three thousand pounds, which invested in good securities 


returning 5% give them too small an income. It is not generally appreciated that a Canada Life 


SHOW A SAFE INVESTMENT 


which produces a guaranteed income for life of considerably more than double the ordinary yield 
from good class securities. For instance,a man of 65 with £2,000 invested in stocks and shares gets 
about £100 per annum, but by buying a Canada Life Annuity he would get a guaranteed income for 


OVER 11°/, PER ANNUM 


The Canada Life is the oldest Dominion Life Office, and has assets of £33,000,000 under direct 
Government supervision, so that your security is equivalent in safety to a Government pension. 


Any amount from £100 can be invested. 
The Company also issues very attractive Life and Endowment Policies, full particulars of which will 


Write to-day, giving your age, to the Manager, Mr. J. R. Wandless, F.I.A. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1847. 


2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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case the men will go on as before, and have to make their 
own savings for old age unassisted by the employer. If 
lives over fifty-five years of age are outside the scheme 
(which generally happens on account of the sheer cost), it 
will be ten years at least before anybody will be a penny 
the worse off. It is vastly different with the other group 
of, say, 1,000 men deprived of a life insurance benefit on 
my recommendation. Within twelve months there will be 
ten widows to reproach me on their return from the burial 
service with no cheque waiting for them in the hour of their 


great distress. 
* * ~ 


There is, fortunately, a well-thought-out scheme of 
group insurance ready to hand for all of us to study and 
encourage. A postcard to the National Savings Committee, 
Great Smith Street, W., asking for Scheme No. 9, will 
secure a copy of it. Here we find group insurance used 
as an instrument for increasing the purchase of ordinary 
National Savings Certificates by employees in industrial 
groups. These are invited to form themselves into an 
association, each member setting out with the intention 
of saving 1s. a week continuously until a total sum of £50 
has been saved in rather less than fifteen years from the 
commencement. The employer is invited to guarantee that 
in the event of the member’s death he will pay to the legal 
representatives the difference between £50 and the accumu- 
lated savings. The cost of this diminishing group insur- 
ance is a mere bagatelle for the employer, but the effect is 
to create an endowment assurance of £50 at an extremely 
low cost. Scheme 9 has been well recommended, actuaries 
and accountants of the highest standing have had a hand 
in the drafting of it, and the late Prime Minister made the 
first announcement of its inauguration in a speech which 
was broadcast from all stations. 
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COMPULSORY MOTOR INSURANCE 


(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE Select Committee of the House of Lords 

{ appointed to consider Lord Chelwood’s Bill dealing 

with the better regulation of road vehicles does not 

recommend the adoption of provisions to compel motor- 
users to insure against third-party risks. 

It is quite remarkable that this subject of compulsory 
motor insurance has been discussed up and down the 
country now for quite a number of years with apparently 
little or no result, and the problem would appear to be 
almost insurmountable. True, the recent Bill before the 
Upper House did not deal with this matter alone—its 
primary object was the better to secure the safety of the 
public—but there have been earlier attempts in the same 
place to debate compulsory insurance in the most direct 
manner, with a negative result. 

What are the obstacles which confront legislators and 
others in their attempts to deal with this very important 
matter? That it is of supreme moment to the whole of 
the public cannot be denied—the long column of accidents 
reported in our newspapers day after day bears testimony 
to this fact; and, whilst Bills are being thrown out in 
Parliament, and Committees, select and otherwise, are 
deliberating the subject, local authorities up and down the 
country are tackling the problem in a practical manner. 

How are these authorities actually dealing with diffi- 
culties which baffle Parliament? They are using such 
powers as reside in them to demonstrate clearly that 
compulsory motor insurance is not impossible, by applying 








it to the class of vehicle which they specially control. It 
is commonly known that if a person or firm wish to run 
a public service vehicle for hire, such as a taxi or omnibus, 
then, in addition to securing the usual road licence, a 
second permit has to be obtained from the police authority. 
For instance, in London the person responsible for the 
running of an omnibus has to satisfy the Police Commis- 
sioner that the vehicle he proposes to use is in sound condi- 
tion and constructed according to the regulations, and 
then before a licence is granted the Commissioner will want 
to be further satisfied that the proprietor holds a policy 
of insurance against accidents to third parties (including 
passengers) with an insurance company of standing, unless 
the applicant can prove that he has financial resources at 
his command equal to all such liabilities. What is more, 
the form of policy will have to accord with the Commis- 
sioner’s idea of the width of cover necessary to meet any 
likely contingency. He will not have it hedged around with 
conditions which may be inadvertently broken by some 
servant not properly fulfilling his duty, and the monetary 
limits, if they exist at all, must provide for a catastrophe. 

This measure of compulsory insurance against motor 
vehicle accidents is not restricted to London. Turn to 
Northern Ireland, and we find that there Parliament has 
not been restrained, but legislation has laid it down very 
similarly that all public service vehicles—and by definition 
this includes cars let out on private hire—shall be 
adequately insured against accidents to third parties, and, 
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in addition, there is a system of inspection of such vehicles 
before they are allowed to be put on the road. 

Similarly, local police authorities in a number of the 
big cities of Great Britain have succeeded in establishing 
compulsory third-party insurance in respect of omnibus 
services running in their districts. 

The most interesting experiment, however, has just 
been put into force in New Zealand, where a Bill passed 
the Legislature some few months ago, and a study of its 
main provisions is well worth while. A rota of insurance 
companies has been set up, and the applicant for a motor 
licence on any class of vehicle has to nominate one of these, 
and once the licence is issued the company is on the risk 
in respect of injury to persons before the usual form of 
proposal has been submitted at all. 

The policy is apparently made to apply to the vehicle 
rather than to the owner, for no matter into whose hands 
it gets, that person is deemed the owner for the time being. 
From this it would appear that even if a thief or other 
unlawful person takes charge, the insurance company is 
to back his liability, and there is no clause giving a right 
of recovery against the thief! The policy has to be issued 
without any monetary limit of liability, except in respect 
of injury to passengers, and even the amount of premium 
is to be determined by the Government. If the premium 
has been paid for a definite kind of use, and the vehicle is 
put to a more hazardous kind, and injury results, still the 
insurance company is to be called upon to foot the bill 
although they have a remedy over against the assured. 
Liability does not, however, extend to injury to relatives 
or friends of the assured travelling in the car, and claims 
by members of the assured’s family or his servants are 
excluded. 

Then, if in a Colony, why not here? The Select 
Committee of the House of Lords do not recommend com- 
pulsion of motor vehicle insurance owing to the great 
technical difficulty of the subject. Partly what they have 
in mind is probably the fact that insurance is in the class 
of contracts which demands the utmost good faith— 
uberrime fidei, so that if the owner of a motor-car gives 
a proposal to a company and answers any question untruly, 
or keeps back any material information, the company is 
entitled to repudiate the contract. Often the falsity of the 
statement or the non-disclosure does not come to light 
until a claim arises, so that in the present state of the law 
it is easy to see that if we had compulsory motor insur- 
ance the injured person might find himself without a 
remedy because the policy was void. For instance, the 
proposer may have failed to disclose that he has been con- 
victed of drunkenness whilst in charge of a motor-car, or 
the accidents he sustained when insured with a previous 
company. Naturally, whenever a serious accident occurs 
involving personal injury the insurance company compares 
notes with any previous insurers, and it is then that irregu- 
larities come to light, when not only may the proposer 
suffer for his delinquency, but the unfortunate victim of 
the accident as well, unless, of course, the delinquent is in 
a position to pay damages. 

So that one problem is—how to provide for cases where 
it transpires that the insurers are not liable under their 
contract. The New Zealand Act makes it an offence punish- 
able with a fine not exceeding £100 to make a false or 
misleading statement on the proposal, but the insurers 
remain liable under their policy. To follow this in England 
would be riding rough-shod over the law as it has stood for 
centuries. The duty of an assured in respect of all insur- 
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ances is to make a full disclosure to the underwriter, even 
without being asked, of all material facts, because the 
underwriter in most cases knows nothing and the assured 
knows everything. 

Then there are the admitted bad risks—the man who 
has been convicted in respect of serious road offences, or 
who has been involved in so many accidents that the insur- 
ance companies do not want him at any price; the latter, 
perforce, takes his own risk, whether he can really afford 
to do so or not. A witness before the Royal Commission 
on Transport suggested that for this class of person there 
would have to be a State scheme of insurance, but he did 
not recommend this; he realized that no concern—State 
or otherwise—could take all the bad risks, whilst his views 
were strongly against the State entering into competition 
with the companies in this hazardous class of insurance 
at all. 

One matter the public must always bear in mind in 
considering this problem of compulsory motor vehicle 
insurance is that not every case of injury caused by a car 
would be compensated—there is no suggestion of altering 
the law of negligence. Every person injured would still 
have to prove not only that the driver was at fault, but 
also that he, the injured person, in no way contributed to 
the accident. There are many serious accidents where there 
is no liability on the part of the motorist—the jury have 
to decide whether there was negligence on the part of the 
driver or contributory negligence on the part of the injured 
person. Of one thing there can be no doubt—if compulsory 
insurance comes, then the number of cases to reach the 
courts will be greatly increased, and the ex gratia payment, 
at present made in so many cases by insurers in order to 
avoid litigation, will largely disappear. It is little matters 
of this description which make us wonder whether on 
balance the advantages to be obtained under compulsory 
insurance outweigh the disadvantages. 

Meantime, is there not much which could be done in 
other directions to improve road conditions? Lord Chel- 
wood’s Bill provided for an examination into the skill and 
physical fitness of all drivers, to provide all vehicles with 
a mechanical speed-checking device and safety appliances, 
improved rules of the road, and the compulsory suspen- 
sion of licences of drivers convicted of dangerous or incom- 
petent driving. Another matter for consideration should 
surely be that of the age limit at which a person is allowed 
to drive. As the law at present stands there is nothing to 
prevent a boy of fourteen years being the driver in charge 
of a big-powered motor-cycle, or even of a three-wheeled 
sports model. The number of motor-cycle accidents is 
notorious, and this is the class of vehicle in the control of 
careless and oft-times foolish youth. Whilst the archaic 
law stands that the husband is liable for his wife’s torts, 
even in these days of woman’s full emancipation, yet there 
is no responsibility on the father for the acts of his son of 
tender years, however imprudent, although the father 
probably provided the money for the purchase of the 
machine, and, in any event, was in the position to say 
whether or no it was a suitable instrument to be in the 
hands of his son. 

All of which may be a digression from the subject 
immediately in hand, but it may also be a hint of the way 
in which compulsory motor insurance will come about, if 
at all. It will be dealt with by classes, as has already been 
attempted, if somewhat imperfectly, in the case of the 
public service vehicle. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES’ PROGRESS 


By SIR ENOCH HILL 
(Chairman of the National Association of Building Societies and President of the Halifax Building Society). 


AST month I had the honour of presiding over the 

most successful Conference of the National Associa- 

tion of Building Societies that it has ever been my 
pleasure to attend. It was almost on the eve of the General 
Election, and many of the delegates had urgent calls to 
electioneering duties, yet the attendance was the largest 
ever recorded. No one present could fail to be impressed 
with the remarkable efficiency displayed in the organiza- 
tion of this important gathering and the intense earnestness 
that characterized the discussion of questions deeply affect- 
ing the welfare of the Building Society movement as a 
whole. 

In the space now at my disposal I can only deal 
briefly with the record of present-day progress as indicated 
by the statistics published by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. 

How important a place the Building Societies hold in 
the social economy of the country is clearly shown by the 
figures for the year ended December 31st last, which are 
now available. The total assets grew during the year from 
£223,346,000 to no less than £268,464,781, a record 
increase of £45,118,781, equal to 20.2 per cent. The total 
amount received was £116,919,000, an increase of 
£13,302,000, and the amount advanced upon mortgages 
was £58,668,762, compared with £55,886,000 advanced in 
the preceding year. The total mortgage assets increased 
from £197,748,000 to £228,094,000, an _ increase of 
£25,346,000, or 12.8 per cent. in the year. Undivided 
profits, consisting almost entirely of reserve funds, 
increased by £1,411,000, and the total amount stood at 
£13,846,879 at the close of the year. Other assets, con- 
sisting generally of liquid funds or invested in securities 
available for easy realization, amounted to £34,808,000, an 
increase of £9,111,000. I think we may take it that this 
great increase is accounted for to a large extent by the wise 
policy adopted by many Societies of strengthening their 
liquid resources to correspond with their increasing respon- 
sibilities to investors. It is, however, fairly clear that the 
abnormal] demand for loans for home buying which has 
been experienced during the last few years shows a declin- 
ing tendency, due, no doubt, to the fact that the most acute 
phase of the housing shortage has been met so far as it 
affects those people who are in a position to make use of 
the facilities afforded by the Building Societies. 

Excluding depositors, the number of members in- 
creased from 1,416,400 to 1,688,903, showing a record 
increase of 272,503, or 19.2 per cent. 

Until last year’s statistics were published no reliable 
figures were available in regard to the total number of 
depositors in these Societies, and any figures quoted were 
necessarily merely estimates, and in no sense official. In 
the amended form of the annual] return now in use the 
particulars required include the number of each Society’s 
depositors, the total being 357,764. We find, then, that 
the actual number of members and depositors at Decem- 
ber 3lst last was 2,046,667. 

These statistics show a degree of progress and pros- 
perity which, only a very few years ago, the greatest 
optimist amongst us would have regarded as impossible 
of realization. 

An outstanding feature of the progress indicated by 
the figures here quoted is the rapid development of the 
Societies operating in the London area. In the past the 
industrial towns in the North of England have been not 


only the centre, but the most progressive centre of Building 
Society activities. The North still retains its pride of 
place in aggregate figures, but the ratio of progress is to-day 
much greater in the London area than in any other part 
of the country. 

One reason for the phenomenal expansion of the 
London Societies is the fact that since the war there has 
been a tremendous increase and development of industrial 
undertakings established in Southern districts, and parti- 
cularly in the area in which the London Societies mainly 
carry on their operations. In these times it would be diffi- 
cult, indeed, to find any district in other parts of the 
Kingdom where similar favourable conditions exist. As 
we all know, the staple industries of the North are now, 
and have long been, under a cloud of depression. The 
industrial classes necessarily follow the path of employ- 
ment, and consequently there has been a remarkable influx 
of population in the Metropolitan area and the near coun- 
ties. This state of things, bringing good employment and 
a keen demand for housing accommodation, has created a 
golden opportunity for the operations of the London 
Societies, and how admirably they have risen to the occa- 
sion is demonstrated by the enormous expansion of business 
disclosed in their accounts for the past few years. 

Whilst the total amount advanced on mortgage by all 
the Societies during the last year exceeded that of the 
preceding year, the Societies operating in the North and 
Midlands showed a slight decline in these figures, only the 
Societies in the London area showed an increase. This 
decline was not unexpected. 

In the early days of the remarkable expansion of 
Building Society activity, say from 1918 onwards, the most 
surprising feature was the manner in which investment 
moneys were forthcoming to meet the extraordinary 
demand for loans which poured in upon the Societies. 
Since that time the public have learnt by practical experi- 
ence how entirely admirable and convenient a form of 
investment the Building Society provides. The good will 
that has been gained by this experience is a permanent 
factor, and every year the circle of members widens. The 
very small capitalist with, it may be, only a few pounds 
recognizes that here is his ideal opportunity for investment, 
whilst wealthier members of the community are no less 
satisfied with the advantages the Societies offer. There is 
no apparent limit to the growth of the movement on the 
investment side. The Building Societies are compelled by 
law to confine their lending operations to mortgages on real 
estate and to invest their surplus funds, such as reserves, 
in trustee securities only. Not long ago all available funds 
—the well-conducted Society has always maintained large 
liquid assets—were rapidly absorbed by the very numerous 
applications for mortgage loans, and a careful choice could 
be made from the securities offered. The circumstances 
which created that tremendous demand were not of a 
permanent nature, and, as I have already said, there is 
now a definite tendency towards a reduction in the volume 
of the borrowers’ demands. The situation is one that calls 
for watchful care on the part of those responsible for 
Building Society administration. 

The future development of the movement will rest upon 
an enterprising policy which seeks to carry the Building 
Society message of thrift and independence into districts 
where that message is as yet but little known. Fortun- 
ately, there remain vast possibilities, and the large and 
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well-established Society can place in the smallest com- 
munity every Building Society facility with the utmost 
economy. 

There is another factor of immense importance to our 
future development and progress. It is only within the 
present decade that Building Societies have attained their 
full stature. Previously they were, almost without excep- 
tion, small in size and greatly limited in their spheres of 
operation. The housing shortage gave just the impetus that 
was needed, and there was a great awakening to the 
possibilities that lay immediately ahead. Where ten years 
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ago the total assets of all the Societies in the Kingdom were 
counted in tens of millions they are now counted in 
hundreds of millions. The harvest of that great develop- 
ment has yet to be reaped. Within the next few years 
hundreds of thousands of borrowers will reach the goal of 
unencumbered ownership they set out to gain a few years 
ago. The benefits they attain with the completion of their 
mortgage repayments will not be lost upon the communities 
in which they live, and their example, we may be sure, 
will be followed by their children when they in turn seek 
to make homes of their own. 


COLLECTIVE PUBLICITY FOR LIFE INSURANCE 


By 


I: gives me much pleasure to accept the invitation of 


Ww. 


the editor of THe Nation to send him a contribution on 

the subject of collective publicity for life insurance, 
because I am wholeheartedly an enthusiast where life insur- 
ance is concerned, and because I believe the good cause 
of ** more life insurance *’? would be furthered if a scheme 
of collective publicity could be arranged. 

The advertising of life insurance, however, presents 
certain difficulties which do not usually arise when other 
commodities are being advertised. Advertising men and the 
Press generally are keen advocates of a collective effort on 
the part of the life offices, but they do not appear to be 
alive to our difficulties, and in the sense that they do not 
assist us to a solution they are not very helpful. It may 
be useful, therefore, to set out how these difficulties arise. 

A manufacturer having made what is perhaps an 
inadequate profit, having regard to the capital used in his 
business, and having come to the conclusion that his exist- 
ing works are not being utilized to their full capacity, 
would probably be acting wisely if he decided to spend a 
substantial sum on advertising. Advertising is not an exact 
science, but it is fairly obvious that; given a reasonably 
good article for sale, there will be a certain degree of 
harmony between the amount expended on advertising and 
the result achieved—always assuming that the advertising 
is done with reasonable intelligence. Our manufacturer, 
therefore, having spent, say, £50,000 on publicity, succeeds 
to such an extent that his works are occupied to full 
capacity, and he finds his profits increased by, say, £50,000 
after meeting his bill for additional advertising. That, of 
course, would be a satisfactory result; it might be less than 
was hoped for, but it would represent a great improvement. 

Now let us consider, by way of comparison, the posi- 
tion of a life office. Life insurance is largely a co-operative 
movement. To a considerable extent it is in the hands of 
mutual offices who have no shareholders, and, to the extent 
that it is in the hands of companies with shareholders, the 
profits as a general rule are divided between shareholders 
and policyholders in the proportion of 10 per cent. and 
90 per cent. Expressed in another way, the business as a 
whole is so nearly mutualized that probably less than 2 per 
cent. of the life premiums paid to British life offices is 
passed over in dividends to shareholders. (That applies to 
** ordinary ”’ life business as distinct from ‘‘ industrial ”’ 
life business.) That is one point to be borne in mind, and 
a second point is that British life offices live in the lime- 
light, and their expense ratios are very carefully watched ; 
14 per cent. would be an average expense ratio, of which 
about 6 per cent. would represent commission and about 
8 per cent. expenses of management. Clearly, in the 
circumstances, an addition of only 1 per cent. to the 
expenses of management would be quite a serious thing. 

Let us suppose that an office during 1928 made a profit 
on its life business of £250,000, of which £25,000 belonged 
to the shareholders and £225,000 belonged to the policy- 
holders. Let us further suppose that, having spent, say, 
£20,000 on a special advertising campaign, it finds its 
business and its profit increased—the last-mentioned to 
£300,000. In practice it would be several years after the 
increase before the profit in respect thereof would com- 


PENMAN. 


mence to emerge, but we will assume it emerges at once, 
to simplify the argument. The shareholders are all right— 
they get £30,000 instead of £25,000, but the policyholders 
being much more numerous than before very probably 
in such circumstances, as a result of the increased 
** prosperity,’’ will receive a smaller rate of bonus—because 
the surplus has had to be spread over a wider area. 

In effect, the amount of money which even a wealthy, 
fairly large, and well-established life office can afford to 
spend on advertising is very definitely limited, and success 
is to be measured not only by an increased new business, 
but also by an increased profit sufficiently large to give 
the new policyholders, as well as the old, a bonus (which 
is their dividend) at a rate at least as high as before the 
expansion of the business. There are other difficulties which 
would arise, such as the setting up of adequate reserves for 
the additional business, but, if the business itself is good, 
it ought not to be beyond the power of the technical 
management to solve difficulties of this description. 

The only conclusion which can be arrived at is that an 
ordinary British life office can only advertise on a large 
scale if it is prepared to increase to a material extent its 
expense ratio and to pay its policyholders bonuses on a 
lower scale than would otherwise be the case. 

The same considerations do not apply to a collective 
scheme. If the offices combined their resources and 
collected a fund for the purpose of advertising the ideal of 
life insurance, the cost would scarcely be traceable in their 
expense ratios. That being so, it is a matter for great 
regret that the efforts which have been made from time to 
time during recent years to establish a collective scheme 
under the egis of the Life Offices’ Association have not 
been successful. The support deemed necessary was not 
forthcoming, and so the scheme has been dropped, but the 
failure was not due to lack of interest or consideration, for 
the attitude of the managers of the offices which withheld 
their support was sympathetic. ‘* Can we find a reason for 
joining? ” not *‘ Can we find an excuse for staying out? ”’ 
This attitude and the general atmosphere of sympathy in 
which the inquiry was conducted gives some ground for 
hoping that on a future occasion the decision arrived at 
may be reversed. 

I should have expected an increase in individual adver- 
tising had the collective scheme been established as a 
proved success. Given an increased general demand, it 
would have been common sense to call the attention of the 
public to the merit of one’s own office. That could, I think, 
be done at a possible cost, whereas the cost of creating a 
demand and calling attention to one’s own office, I think, 
would be prohibitive. 

In default of the big scheme, some efforts are being 
made to arrange a smaller scheme, supported by a group 
of about twelve offices. The expense of an adequate scheme 
then becomes more than nominal, and so far it must be 
confessed the progress made has not been very encouraging. 

Fresh difficulties arise which did not arise in connec- 
tion with the bigger scheme—not the least of which is that 
in effect a small group would be financing an effort which 
if successful would undoubtedly be for the benefit of the 
whole business. 
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MR. BARNETT’S ADDRESS 


LARGE INCREASE OF BUSINESS IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS £30 per cent 
The annual general Court of this company was held on : : 
Wednesday, May 15th, at the head office in Bartholomew Lane, This IS Secured 
London, E.C. 
Mr. C. E. Barnett, the chairman, who presided, in moving | at early and middle Ages under the 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said that as the year 


1928 was the closing year of a quinquennium, which quinquen- Di ti : S 
nium was itself the first of the company’s second century, he 1S inctive ystem | 
thought a comparison of the figures at the beginning and the 


end of the five years would be interesting. In the life depart- of Whole Life Assurance of 
ment the premium income had risen from £975,000 in 1923 to 
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£1,373,000 in 1928. The fire department had shown an increase in Th S tt h P d t | t t t 
premiums from £1,877,000 to £2,042,000. The increase, though | € co 1S rovl en nstl u 10n 
small, had been steady, and the income in each year had ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year, 

The premiums in the marine department had risen from 
£495,000 to £555,000, while the accident department showed the 
most striking increase, namely, from £602,000 to £1,054,000. | 
These figures showed that the company was advancing, and he 
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The salient features of the Distinctive System are: 


thought they might claim a fair measure of success during the 
quinquennium. 
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1 Low Premiums 

on a level with the average non-profit rates; 
With regard to the accounts of 1928, the new business in the 2 Reservation of the Surplus 

life account, after taking reassurances into account, had in- | for those who prove to be good lives. 

creased from £2,465,190 in 1927 to £2,922,678, which was by far the | 

largest figure they had yet attained. Of the total life premiums | The Ideal System for present day requirements 

shown in the accounts the Alliance share was about £1,373,000, 

and of the total claims the Alliance share was about £885,000. A Prospectus giving full particulars and tables of rates will be sent on application. 

The claims by death had been rather heavier than usual, but | 

still only reached 72 per cent. of the amount expected. The i . 

Alliance Life Fund had been augmented during the year by close Head Oifice : 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 

on £700,000. | London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 Chancery Lane, W.C.2; 
Referring to the valuation made at the close of the year, the | 17, Pall Mall, S.W.1 

chairman said he would like to emphasize the large increase 

which it had been possible to make in the bonus allotted 10 | FUNDS £20,700,000 

holders of with-profit policies—namely, from 34s. per cent. per | 

annum, which was declared five years ago, to 42s. which they 

were now declaring. 
The directors believed that, in the absence of any catas- 

trophic disasters, they would be able to maintain this figure. H 

The results of the valuation of the Economic Life Fund were also THE 

very favourable. STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
As to the sinking fund and capital redemption account, as 

the result of a valuation made at the same time as the life valua- 

tion, they were able to carry £100,000 to profit and loss account. A NEW DEPARTURE 

This, of course, was not a profit they could count upon regularly, 

representing as it did the accumulations of many years. IN LIFE ASSURANCE 
The fire account again showed a good return, although the 

surplus was not quite so good as that of 1927, which was an 


exceptional year. The premiums, at £2,042,779, were about f — Standard Life or a a new form 
£23,000 up on 1927, but the claims, at £705,709, were nearly £70,000 pt ge hyde iscae ooo 4 mtd premium with annual partici- 
higher. So far as the year 1929 had progressed, fires had been P I i ‘ 





unusually heavy. Taking it all round, the result of the 1928 fire 
account was not unsatisfactory, and it was pleasing to record 
that the contributions to that result by their associated com- 
panies had been very substantial. 


Each annual cash bonus may be applied to reduce the 
premium in the following year, the actual amount payable 
thus diminishing each year. 

















In the marine account, £53,658 had been transferred to profit EXAMPLE OF ANNUAL COST OF A_WHOLE-LIFE 
and loss account. Of this, £7,378 represented a surplus in respect POLICY FOR £1,000.* 
of the 1926 underwriting account, which was now closed, a 
further £20,000 having been retained as provision for possible Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 
claims on that year’s accounts. He could not say that the out- | 
look for marine insurance was very bright. Efforts were still | Initial Payment ...| £15 “12 6 #21 26 | £0 42 
being made to improve rates and conditions, but, so far, nothing After 1 year ee 13 18 6 ~166 ; %@ 02 
tangible had resulted. | After 10 years “| 12 10 6 W726 | 24°19 2 
Meanwhile, strict caution and careful selection of risks at | After 20 years ...| 10 12 6 | 14 17 6 | 2 10 2 
fair rates and on reasonable conditions was the plan on which * Assuming present rate of reversionary bonus to be maintained. 


their underwriting was carried on. 
The income from the three divisions of accident business 
totalled £1,054,175, and it was the first time that for these kinds 


Several attractive options are available to the policyholder 
in lieu of taking the annual bonus in cash, 


of insurance they had exceeded the million mark. The year, if Liberal surrender values guaranteed and endorsed on the 
uneventful, had been favourable, and they carried to profit and policy. 

loss a total, including interest, of £164,312. The principal con- Whole Life Policies by Limited Premiums and 
tributor to the increase in premiums was the motor insurance Endowment Assurances are also issued under this 
business, which was now reaching considerable proportions plan. 


and continued to yield a fair margin of profit. The business of 
the National Boiler Company of which the Alliance Company 
was the principal shareholder, had again proved satisfactory. 


In conclusion, the chairman said the directors had con- 
sidered that the time had arrived for the inception of a scheme he 
which they hé ' i i T i 


Write to-day for copy of illustrated booklet ‘* R. 19.” 


had long had in mind, namely, the formation of a 
reserve which might serve for the provision of pensions for ASSURANCE COMPANY 
retiring members of the staff. Accordingly, they had appro- LONDON 
priated £250,000 for that purpose, and they felt sure that the 46 QUEEN VICTORIA $T ica 
shareholders would approve of this allocation. Sa PALL RALL $e 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 


a ' A \ A Ic 
dividend of 1s. per sh8are (less income tax) for the year was ™ > * yeueoe re s 
declared. 


ESTADLISHEO 


1825 






DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 
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THE AMOUNT OF SUM ASSURED AND BONUSES OBTAINABLE IN THE 
PRINCIPAL LIFE OFFICES FOR AN ANNUAL PREMIUM OF {C10 


HE following table has been revised and brought up In using the Table to compare one office with another, 
. i to date. As in former years it shows the estimated jt must not be overlooked that the figures are estimates 
amount of the sum assured and reversionary bonuses only, and cannot in any way be guaranteed. 
payable under an Endowment Assurance and a Whole-Life : 


policy in each office, in return for an annual premium of _.. | : ak 
£10. The estimates are based on the assumption that, satisfactory method of comparing the probable results of 


with a few exceptions, the offices will maintain future policies effected in various offices, it has the sanction of 
bonuses throughout the period of assurance, at the latest long usage, and so far as we are aware, no better method 
declared rate (see notes at the foot of the table). has yet been made available. 


Although we cannot claim that this is a complete and 











ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE. 











OFFICE. Age at entry 30 next b’dy. Age at entry 30 next b’dy. 
Age at maturity 55. Age at death (assumed) 65. 
£ £ 

Abstainers and General (a) .. sa .. | General Section, 360 693 
- a — oe in .. | Temperance ,, 378 797 
Alliance ea = - + *- 405 818 
Atlas (b) ‘ a aa 428 831 
Australian Mutual Provident ne ov 462 1,090 
Britannic a ae on mi 378 727 
British Equitable (a) .. ee “ ae 370 680 
British General ae = ~ we 410 800 
Caledonian a a = me iis 396 760 
Canada Life .. ~ a as 382 740 
Clerical, Medical and G eneral aa a. 373 735 
Colonial Mutual ea An 7 - 418 795 
Commercial Union (a) -_ - aa 399 727 
Co-operative Insurance . ‘ ay 387 732 
Eagle Star and British Dominions aa General Section, 352 671 
E quitable ie ns ‘ie — ma 406 773 
Equity and Law “a ia ae 400 757 
Friends Provident and Century (a) - 399 813 
General ae a Se a ak 364 656 
Gresham ic oa ar ing icy 370 645 
Guardian ae ‘oi = 398 740 
Law Union and Rock ‘ oa os 426 871 
Life Association of Scotland ‘ om 384 709 
Liverpool and London and Globe (a S ss 376 717 
London and Scottish ewe a ws 338 625 
a Assurance .. - os a 404 795 
a Life .. - a ia a 414 883 
Manufacturers Life (of Canada) .. = 380 720 
Marine and General ae et — 355 697 
Motor Union (a) at mi o 376 705 
Mutual Life and Citizens o es _ 393 871 
National Mutual (c) a sei es 432 900 
ig Provident .. ott xs 392 748 
National Mutual of Australasia re “a 449 1,127 
North British and Mercantile ‘ie “< 380 734 
Northern (a) (d) ~ nts we - 377 694 
Norwich Union (a) .. ie — a 393 754 
Pearl .. % - “a wi oi 385 737 
Phenix. ea _ hey 389 732 
Prov ident Associ iation | — as na 405 771 
Provident Mutual we “a 7 ae 373 734 
Prudential _— - <“s sik - 394 798 
Refuge .. +s a we ona ss 384 718 
Royal (a) sie ea att ~— _ 375 713 
» Exchange (a) .. oe ea ‘a 400 794 
» London = a ai — 366 691 
Scottish Amicable jane os on 393 754 
- Insurance Corporation sia — 381 708 
sa Equitable .. ne a “5 394 755 
- Life (a) (e) .. oe ia _ 387 738 

ia Provident ess 387 (f) 
re Temperance and Gene ral . .. General Section, 390 855 
a = .. Temperance ,, 402 951 
aie Union and National re a 380 701 
Widows it a Ks 406 776 
Southern Life a “ ina ais 403 777 
Standard a ne ea ea ne 417 855 
Sun a eg - a2 fe .. General Section, 363 665 
on ig - aa ae aid .. Temperance ,, 372 700 
Sun Life of Canada (g) - wa _ 475 956 
United Kingdom es 7 - .. General Section, 381 748 
is " Pas wi a Temperance ,, 390 786 
Wesleyan and General o* a ii 374 751 
Yorkshire ne ae wi ms .. General Section, 401 759 


“ ai se sh ae .. Temperance ,, 404 773 





(a) The figures for these Offices have been based on the present rate of interim bonus. 

(b) The figures for this Company show the results which will ensue if the bonus for the next eighteen years be 48s. per cent. per annum, 
but thereafter is reduced to 42s. for the three following years, to 36s. in the next three years, and to 30s. in all subsequent years. 

(c) Based on the ordinary rate of bonus last declared, namely, 45s. per cent. per annum compound, in addition to which Whole-Life 
assurances received a special bonus of 6s. per cent. for 1926-8 inclusive. 

(d) A special bonus of 55s. per cent. per annum was declared in respect of the two years ending December 3ist, 1925. It is pointed out, 
however, in the Annual Report that this must not be taken as a normal rate of bonus, and consequently it would not be proper to base thereon 
any estimate as to what future bonuses on policies are likely to be. 

(e) A special bonus was given to oid policyholders at the last valuation. Lower premium rates are charged for policies assuring £1,000 or more. 

(f) Whole-Life policies share in profits when the premiums, if accumulated at 4 per cent., would amount to the sum assured. The rates 
for these policies were reduced in 1928, the original sum assured obtainable for an annual premium of £10 being £546, but no bonus results are 
available for purposes of comparison. 

<g) Special Maturity Dividends of £37 for Endowment Assurance and £34 for Whole-Life Assurance are included in these figures. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER A.D. 1720. 























LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 


All classes of Insurance transacted and 
the 





duties of Executor and Trustee 


undertaken. 





For full particulars apply to the Secretary :— 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, €E.C.3. 



































Life Assurance Funds Exempt from Income Tax. 








HE Southern Life Association enters upon the last 

i year of the triennium with every confidence that the 

bonus record of the past will be fully maintained, and 

that the year will «nd with accumulated funds of well 
over £5,000,000. 


The Report for the year ended December 31st, 1928, 
gives the customary indication of progress, as is shown by 
the fact that the funds increased by nearly £400,000, and 
now stands at £4,654,850. Policy-holders will remember 
that the Association values its business every three years 
with a view to the distribution of the surplus earned among 
the holders of ** With-Profit ’’ Policies. On each of the 
last three occasions, it has been found possible to increase 
the amount so distributed, a fact which in itself augurs 
well for the future, although it must be remembered that 
these constant increases become more difficult to attain. 

It is perhaps opportune to remember at this stage how 
phenomenal has been the development of the Association 
since its small beginning only thirty-eight years ago. It 
started without any capital, and at the end of its first 
year had accumulated funds of £3,729. These have steadily 
increased each year until they now stand at the substantial 
total stated above. 


This result is, of course, due to the sound management 
which has always been characteristic of this office, and 
there is no limit to the bounds of its prosperity. Last year 


the new business amounted to £2,226,716, an increase of 
£359,832 over the previous year. The rate of interest 
earned on the funds was £5 9s. 8d. nett—a small increase 
on last year—and in this connection it must be remembered 
that no income tax is now payable on the greater part of 
the funds. 


It is now well known that the Dominion of South Africa 
enjoys a very high reputation in financial circles, as is 
evidenced by the ease with which the Government of that 
Dominion can raise loans on the London market. This is, 
of course, due to the exceptional degree of prosperity which 
South Africa enjoys, and this is reflected in the prosperity 
of its Mutual Life Assurance Institutions. These are now 
exempt from Income Tax, and this exemption has already 
had the effect of largely increasing the profits of with-profit 
policy-holders. The full effect of this legislation, however, 
in the case of the Southern Life Association will only show 
itself in the investigation to be held in December of this 
year, and in the meantime all policies issued will benefit 
to the extent of one year’s bonus for 1929. Full particulars 
of rates, &c., can be obtained from the undersigned, or 
from the Secretary or any other officer of the Company, at 
the Head Office in the United Kingdom, Bush House, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 

THOMAS DARLING, 
Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE C°. L?. | 


Est. 1866. 








Estate Duties Policies. 


The problem of providing for the Death Duties payable on the 

passing of an estate by death, and at the same time keeping the 

estate itself intact, is best solved by life assurance. This Company 

issues policies for £1,000 and over for this purpose, or for ordinary 

family protection, at specially reduced rates of premium. 
Ask for Leaflet ‘‘ The Death Duties Problem Solved.” 





House Purchase by Insurance. 


The Britannic Assurance Company's Plan provides financial help 
towards the purchase of a house. The essential feature is the life 
assurance cover which safeguards wife and family in the event of 
the death of the owner; the home need not be broken up should 
the borrower die before payments are completed. 

If a freehold house, one fifth of the approved value is all the capital 
required ; and the annual cost is in many cases no more than rent. 
Interest is charged at 54 per cent. from which income tax is deducted. 

Ask for Free Leaflet. 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, MOTOR, PLATE GLASS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY and GENERAL INSURANCES transacted. 


FUNDS £16,500,000 
Branches and Agencies in all parts of United Kingdom and Ireland. 
Chief Offices: 


BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 























‘ins you getting fe best from your investments ? 


E have a reason for asking. It is this. Nix —we pay interest to you on any investment 


: eae ° ve 0 3 4 Vv 7, 
As a Society, whose stability is undoubted, = or £1, at § o free of wm, payable half-yearly 
secured alike by the stringent regulations This money con be lavened os wihdawen st 
pgs oe —— = any time with interest added for every com- 
of the Building Societies Acts, by the liberal pleted calendar month. This investment, if we 
margin between mortgages and the property values, reckon Income Tax at 4/- in the £, is equal to a 
and by assets of approaching two million pounds, divident of 64°,—and has no depreciation. 
we would like you to compare — in jour own F therefore, you are not receiving 64% on 
interests—the investment we offer, with those you your securities, it will pay you to consider 


are at present making. this investment. 


PORTMAN BUILDING - SOCIETY, PORTMAN sQ., W.1 (Alic C. pom Sena 





























INSURANCE NOTES: A REGULAR FEATURE 





Insurance Notes are a regular feature in the NATION. 

They appear in the first issue of each month, when news of Insurance 
developments is given by our regular Insurance Correspondent. 
Bona-fide readers of the NATION are requested to submit their 


Insurance queries to our Contributor, when they are assured of 
impartial information in the strictest confidence. 

















READ THE NATION AND BE WELL INFORMED. 
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